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BKIEF MENTION". 

The recent death of the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
tempts me to commit to Brief Mention an unpublished fragment 
of my memoirs. Memoirs are notoriously inaccurate, especially 
in matters of date. And no wonder, for it is usually the ancient 
of days that write memoirs. In my long experience, days, months 
and years run into each other with sad blending of colors, but 
one year stands out in my memory as an " Annus Mirabilis." 
It was the birth-year of the American Journal op Philology, 
the year in which I was sent to Europe on a special mission. 
Ostensibly the object of that mission was threefold. I was to seek 
contributions to the newly founded Journal, to open negotia- 
tions with certain distinguished European professors in the hope 
of securing their services for the Johns Hopkins University and 
finally, perhaps chiefly, to form personal and professional rela- 
tions with the representatives of my own line of study. 1 

The first stage of my journey was Trinity College, Dublin. I 
brought letters of introduction from my colleague, Professor 
Sylvester, to two of his friends, Salmon, then, if I remember 
right, Provost of Trinity, and Mahaffy, Professor of Ancient 
History, in whose death the world of letters has lost one of its 
most attractive personalities. Dr. Salmon, eminent both as 
mathematician and theologian, showed me every kindness and I 
owe to him one unforgettable evening in hall, enlivened by sal- 
lies of wit and gay anecdotes such as were to be expected from a 
company of brilliant Irish scholars. Some weeks afterwards, I 
met Dr. Salmon again at Cambridge, where he was to deliver 
one of the great sermons of the year. The subject was, I believe, 
" The Office of the Holy Ghost," and I remember distinctly that 
I was much impressed with the breadth and depth of his pre- 
sentation. When I went forward after the sermon to express my 
pleasure at meeting him again and my appreciation of his dis- 
course, he forestalled me by saying : " I hope you got here in 
time to see the Bump race." I had seen the Bump race — noth- 
ing less inspiring to one who was not initiated than that form of 
sport — but the question was characteristic of the college-bred 
English clergyman. I was afterwards to witness the far more 

1 I took notes of my trip, notes which are now more or less illegible, 
but of the so-called mission, no report was made or indeed expected, 
for as I subsequently ascertained, the whole business was a device to 
give me a holiday and incidentally an opportunity to make or renew 
acquaintance with foreign philological notables. The plan was one of 
Mr. Gilman's countless benevolences. 
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stirring race at Henley. There is vividly present to my mind 
the image of one English curate, speeding along the bank, his 
long coat-tails flying behind him while he shouted : " Hurrah for 
Jesus <College> ! " 

I called on Mahaffy at his rooms in Trinity, but I was in- 
formed by his servitress that Mr. Mahaffy was umpiring a cricket 
game. The next day was Sunday. I went to service in the 
Cathedral, and read with unfeigned emotion the famous ' saeva 
indignatio ' epitaph of Dean Swift, whose works were the joy of 
my boyhood. Time was hanging rather heavy on my hands, and 
so I went down to Kingston in order to enjoy the afternoon 
Sunday parade and feast my eyes (not so aged then) on the 
pretty Irish girls with their raven locks and bright blue eyes. 
As I was sitting in rather forlorn mood at dinner in the Shel- 
bourne Hotel, a waiter handed me a note from Mahaffy with an 
invitation to dinner that very evening. The note had been be- 
lated in its delivery, and, immediately after I had finished my 
meal, I mounted a jaunting-car, and hastened to Mahaffy' s house 
in order to make due apologies. The hearty anathemas pro- 
nounced on the remissness of the hotel people warmed my heart 
and set me at my ease. " The great feature of the dinner," he 
said, " was a salmon of my own catch." He was sitting in his 
dining-room when I arrived, and pointed with pride to a row of 
silver cups which he had won at various shooting-matches. He 
had previously expressed his disappointment at my failure to 
receive his note in due time because he had wished me to hear his 
performance as precentor in Trinity Chapel. The next day, as 
we were walking along the arcade of Trinity, he was stopped by 
a collegian who consulted him as to a difficult question of coun- 
terpoint, and, a few steps farther, he was held up by one of the 
Dons, who said that they were in great trouble about the setting 
of an examination in Italian. " Oh well ! " said Mr. Mahaffy, 
" I can manage it for you." A few minutes later, when we were 
in the library, he showed me its treasures in the shape of Erse 
manuscripts and dilated on their value and their contents. As 
we parted, he said with a sly smile : " I will not give you a letter 
to Jebb." Jebb and he were engaged in a bitter quarrel at the 
time, and Jebb knew how to hate. I never saw Mahaffy again. 
He had the defects of his qualities. His wonderful versatility 
was paired with an equally wonderful capacity for lapses in 
thought and statement. " When I took my fellowship," he said. 
" Salmon told me to go ahead and not mind making blunders." 
" I have gone ahead," he added, " and haven't made any blun- 
ders." "However," he continued after a moment's reflection, 
" mistakes in such a language as the German, are unavoidable. 
One of my first publications was the translation of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Eeason, and some malevolent person pointed 
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out that I had translated ' unumganglich ' by 'unsociable,' 
whereas its meaning is ' inevitable.' " " Now," he said, ' Urn- 
gang ' means ' society,' and why shouldn't ' unumganglich ' 
mean 'unsociable'?" 

Mahaffy lectured several times in America. His fame for 
errancy had preceded him. He was not invited to any of the 
great American universities, and his brilliant discourses were de- 
livered to Chautauqua audiences. When I think of some of his 
misstatements and misinterpretations, I almost regret having 
called attention to them in the Journal. If Verrall's whimsies 
were forgiven by his students because ' he made all classics so 
gloriously alive,' much may be forgiven Mahaffy by reason of 
his boyish frankness and undeniable charm. 1 When I was in 
Greece in 1896, my guide, who had been Mahaffy's guide, spoke 
of him with admiration, emphasizing his readiness in the use 
of modern Greek. His " Rambles and Studies in Greece " is a 
delightful book, and when I talked to my classes on Sophocles' 
Oedipus at Colonus, I never failed to quote his description of 
a spot sacred to the ill-fated hero and the fortunate poet. The 
further progress of my tour brought me into contact with a 
number of eminent scholars and not a few pages of the Journal 
owe what point and colour they may have to association with 
distinguished members of the guild to which I belong. But 
reminiscences of this sort are apt to degenerate into mere gossip 
and though Brief Mention is a law unto itself, there are limits 
to its frank disclosures. 



Every now and then your Greek scholar, no matter what his 
special corner of the vast domain, finds his footsteps straying 
in the direction of the magic garden of the Greek Anthology. 
One is inevitably tempted to translation, and though I have 
often deplored the distortion caused by rhyme and for many 
years was a steadfast advocate of rendering in the measure of 
the original, my own translations, of which I have given speci- 
mens from time to time in the Journal, are under the domina- 
tion of the jingle. If I have shown a preference for the erotic, 

"Wit and humour are always permissible for the enlivenment of 
learned aridities. (What dryasdust is so atrabilarious as to object to 
the tone of Van Leeuwen's Enchiridium and his gay narrative of the 
fortunes of the Digamma in the progress of Homeric studies? But 
whim is to be debarred from serious philological discussion, and so 
lately, when itreating of the phonetics of the same Digamma, I wrote 
the following protest: 

I cannot join with those who raise 
For Albius Varus hymns of praise; 
X/est, raising hymns of praise to him, 
I should raise hymns of praise to whim. 
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the date of some of them must be remembered in palliation, 
and, even in the case of a more recent transgression, the amatory 
poems of " Paulus Silentiarius " appeal to the head rather than 
to the heart. But some time ago I declared my intention to 
limit myself to the more appropriate sphere of the " Epitym- 
bia," but circumstances over which I have no control have made 
it impossible for me to indulge in caperings among the tombs, 
and I must content myself with producing a couple of speci- 
mens of this kind of play. I belong to the order of "flagel- 
lants," and if I do not inflict the punishment due on myself, 
I am sure that I shall not go unwhipped of justice. 

I wept the death of my TheonoS. 
Hopes of my child assuaged that grief for me. 
Now envious Fate hath me again bereft 
And cheated me, alas! of what was left. 
Persephone, hark a father's sad request 
And lay the baby on the mother's breast. 

A. P. VII 387. 1 

Five years I'd seen 

Sans care, sans teen, 

When ruthless death 

Stopp'd short my breath. 

My name runs thus, 

Oallimachus. 

For me weep not. 

Although my lot 

Of life was brief, 

So was my grief. 

A. P. VII 308.' 



A famous statesman compared the Missouri compromise to a 
fire-bell in the night. Not a fire-bell in the night, but a death- 
knell in broad day, was the question put to me by Henri Weil in 
1904 s : Professez-vous encore? Up to that time I had never 
thought of old age in connection with myself, but from that day 
I never lost sight of it. So, in a remarkable passage, Dean 
Swift tells us that up to a certain date he had never thought of 
death, but that thenceforward death was always before his eyes 

1 Qeiov6jjs $k\o.iov i/xijs /x6pov, &W iirl ircuS&s 
iKirUri Kov<f>or4pas iarevov els idivas. 
TSSv St" px ml vaiSis QBovep'fi 7' airevtxr<j>iee Mo?pa- 

tpev ! /Sp^0os tyeiaBiiv Kal <r£ rb \eiT6p.evov. 
Hep<re<t>6vri. r6Se TraTpbs iirl Sprfvouriv amvaov 
0h §p4<t>os is k6\ttovs p.-qrpis airoixopivvs. 
* IlaiSd p.e irevrairripov, &KriS4a Bvpiv exovra, 
vrjXeiiis 'A% ijpTrcure Ka\\tp.axop. 
'AX\<£ ne /xii K\atois • Kal yip Pibroio pxri<rxov 
iratipov, Kal iraipuv tQv /Siiroio kukuv, 
'A. J. P. XXXI, 117. 
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like some point to which he was steadily approaching. Weil's 
question was not unnatural. He remembered, our interview of 
1880 and knew that I could not be in my first youth. The tone 
of my reply must have shewed him that he had touched a sensi- 
tive spot, and he proceeded to compliment me on my verte 
vieillesse, which somehow means more than green old age. He 
was evidently impressed by my vitality and, on parting, assured 
me, using English for the first time, that I was a 'stout Eng- 
lishman.' Vitality or no vitality, I kept on professing 11 years 
more, but during that time attentive readers of Brief Mention 
must have noticed how often I have adverted to the gruesome 
subject, how often I have tempted to apply to my own case the 
classical symptoms of the decline of life. 

One of those symptoms is the propensity to frequent farewells, 
a failing common to actors and singers who have passed their 
prime. I remember many such cases. Two especially stand out 
in my memory. One is the case of Dejazet, who on one of my 
visits to Paris re-appeared in the role of Mimi Bamboche; the 
other is that of Adelina Patti, whose debut I witnessed in my 
youth, and whose last appearance I saw in Baltimore in 1893, 
when I christened the diva, " dia apate." So I, too, am guilty 
of farewells. In the last number of the Journal I bade farewell 
to Persius. 

To Pindar I shall probably never say farewell, until I bid the 
world good night. But Pindar's farewell to the world is another 
matter. In my student's years in Germany I was taught to be 
an admirer of Platen, as I have confessed in my Essays and 
Studies. Among my favourites was a sonnet on the Death of 
Pindar. Not long ago, trying to work in the dark, I found that 
I could recall only half of the poem, but while awaiting a tran- 
script by a friendly hand, the familiar story framed itself into a 
sonnet of my own, only part of which is due to Platen. The 
part of Platen's sonnet that escaped my memory betrays his 
well-known egotism. No one but Platen would have dreamed 
that a wish for a death like Pindar's would have involved any 
comparison between the two poets in life or genius. One re- 
members Balaam's prayer for the death of the righteous. At 
any rate, I am tempted to tax the indulgence of my readers by 
reproducing the two versions. 

Ich mochte, wenn ich sterbe, wie die lichten 
Gestime schnell und unbewusst erbleichen, 
Erliegen mScht ieh einst des Todes Streichen, 
Wie Sagen una vom Pindaros berichten. 

Ich will ja nicht im Leben oder Dichten 
Den grossen Unerreichlichen erreichen, 
Ich mSeht', o Freund, ihm nur im Tode gleichen; 
Doch hore nun die schonste der Geschichten! 
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Er sass im Schauspiel, vom Gesang beweget, 
Und hatte, der ermfidet war, die Wangen 
Auf seines Lieblings schones Knie geleget: 
Als nun der Chore Melodien verklangen, 
Will wecken ihn, der ihn so sanft geheget, 
Doch zu den Gottern war er heimgegangen. 

The Death of Pindab 

When I depart on God's appointed day, 
Quick and unconscious passage be my lot, 
Like stars' that quit the sky and tarry not, 
Unlike the comet's train which fades away. 

Such was the end of Pindaros, they say: 
The theatre at Argos holds the spot 
Where, heedless of the play's soul-stirring plot, 
The weary bard in peaceful slumber lay, 

A perfect image of serene repose, 

His grey head resting on his favourite's knee; 

His sleep grew deeper as the play went on; 

The play was o'er, the audience rustling rose, 
The boy essayed to wake him tenderly, — 
In vain, for Pindar to the gods was gone. 



ANNOUNCEMENT 



After forty years of service, service curtailed since 1916 by 
impaired health and of late by impaired vision, the Senior 
Editor of the American Journal of Philology feels himself con- 
strained, in the interests of the Journal itself, to relinquish even 
the semblance of editorial work. The recent management of 
the publication, which has been almost wholly in the hands of 
my friend and colleague, Professor Miller, is an ample guar- 
antee for the future of the Journal, which will continue to bear 
evidence of his sound judgment, exemplary accuracy, and unre- 
mitting devotion. At the close of the twenty-fifth volume, I 
gave in retrospect a history of the Journal to which so much 
of my life has been dedicated. The last fifteen years have 
added little that is characteristic to the record. The privilege 
of dying in harness has been denied me, and henceforth I must 
surrender to the claims of the too long neglected claims of the 
contemplative life. Eachel must have her rights. 



